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Seremiah Day, 
PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE, 
Born August 3, 1773; died August 22, 1867. 


The earliest sketch of the life of President Day, which we have 
seen, was printed in the Yate Lirrerary MaGcazinz, of November, 
1838. It was written by his associate and friend, Professor James 
L. Kingsley, at the request of the editors of this journal, who had 
secured a portrait of the honored President as an embellishment 
to these pages. 

The tradition is that Professor Kingsley insisted that the sketch, 
before it was published, should be submitted to Dr. Day. The 
editor brought it to the President, probably in the proof-sheet, and 
asked him if it was correct. He at once inquired whether Profes- 
sor Kingsley was its writer. The student admitted that he was. 
“Then,” said the President, “it must be correct,” and gave back 
the paper without further comment. 

At the funeral of President Day, President Woolsey gave a 
glowing eulogy upon the character and services of his predecessor, 
which was repeated, in substance, before the students, soon after 
the opening of the College term, and has since been printed in the 
New Englander for October last. We refer our readers to that 
discourse for a careful estimate of the career of Dr. Day. 
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At the request of “ Zhe Congregationalist,” Professor D. C, 
Gilman brought together some of the anecdotes which are told of 
President Day, and some reminiscences of his early official life, 
We copy the conclusion of this sketch in the belief that the entire 
communication has not been seen by most of our readers, 

“To the students, who came under his personal instructions, he 
presented a most fatherly aspect. The older graduates of Yale 
all speak of Dr. Dwight with admiration; Dr. Day is always 
mentioned with reverence. The later was not loved in the sense 
in which Prof. Silliman was a favorite, the students did not stand 
in awe of him as they did of Prof. Kingsley, but he was honored 
and trusted. ‘The five minute talks’ at prayers, when he said at 
the close of worship, ‘ Be seated,’ and then expostulated with the 
* students in respect to some misconduct or excitement, produced 
a profound impression, more perhaps from what he was as a man 
than from what he said as an officer. 

Though a man of excessive gravity, and as one of his family has 
said, ‘of imperturbable dignity, he loved humor, and often made 
a playful or witty remark. Some one asked him what he thought 
of Spiritualism. ‘Either there is nothing in it, or the devil is in 
it,’ was his answer. Two members of the class of ’35 were talk- 
ing over their College life, and one of them said, ‘A good deal 
that was remarkable happened the year we graduated.’ ‘So you 
think it was remarkable,’ said the President with a quiet smile, 
‘that you got your degree.’ A lady, whom he had known in 
youth, called to see him nota great while ago. ‘ President Day,” 
said she, ‘don’t you find your memory of names failing you ? 
Calling her by the maiden name she had given up sixty years and 
more before, he replied, ‘not so far that I have forgotten Phebe 
Parmelee.’ The same pithy modes of expression must have been 
noticed in his youth—an instance of which was mentioned in 
President Woolsey’s discourse. ‘He had a great faculty of get- 
ting work out of his brothers. When it was raining he would say, 
‘Come, boys, now the ground is wet, the weeds will pull up easy;’ 
and when it was dry he would say, ‘let us pull up the weeds now 
for they will die quickly.” Sometimes his humor carried with it 
a slight rebuke. When the Waverly novels were first coming out, 
a student, who wanted to seem fashionable, turned to the Presi- 
dent in the evening call, and asked in a self-conscious way, ‘Have 
you read Scott’s last volume, sir?’ ‘I havn’t read the first,’ was 
the quiet answer. 
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His love of truth was always a conspicuous trait in his character 
Betore answering a question he would usually pause to consider 
what he should say. All his utterances, oral and written, showed, 
in consequence, great compactness. He seems to have chosen 
every word down to the connecting particles. An interesting il- 
lustration of his style may be found in a short letter which he 
wrote to Dr. Sprague, for his Annals, regarding President Davis, 
the successor of Dr. Dwight. I have heard it said that the proof 
sheets of his “ Essay on the Will” were returned to the printer 
without the alteration of a single word or point. The introduc- 
tory pages of that little treatise are a striking illustration of his 
notions in regard to use of language. 

This trait of his character did not show itself in a love of telling 
the whole truth. He was reticent in a very remarkable degree ; 
as skillful in concealment, as he was accurate in statement. His 
truth was of the mathematical sort, freedom from ambiguity and 
error; but it was not openness or frankness. He was especially 
tenacious of college secrets, as was becoming in a semi-centennial 
member of a close corporation, and neither look nor tone would 
betray what he chose to keep back. 

His daily life was singular in its regularity. Few men were more 
punctual in retiring at an early hour; few men went more regular- 
ly, whatever might be the weather, for the morning mail. There 
were very few Sundays when he did not appear at his seat in the 
College chapel. He was often present in the morning prayer 
meeting, and was always ready to take part in it. Gardening was 
a favorite occupation of his life; and many of the graduates of 
Yale can remember how, in the early morning, he might be seen at 
work with the hoe in the garden, which now constitutes part of 
the open square to the north of ‘Trumbull Gallery.’ He read the 
papers thoroughly, morning and evening; and, during the war, 
kept acquainted with the movements of every General more closely 
than most of his younger cotemporaries. He did not dwell on the 
past, but lived in the present, interesting himself in new books, 
new controversies, new political movements. He loved to help 
himself. A meeting of the State Board of Education was held in his 
study one evening, afew months ago. He absented himself a few 
minutes in the course of the evening, and presently returned from 
the wood pile, with a supply of wood for the stove. To Professor 
Thacher, who once expressed to him the wish to do more for his 
comfort than he was allowed to do, he replied, “I have never 
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thought it worth while to let any one do for me that which I could 
just as well do for myself.” This was characteristic of his whole 
life. 

During his presidency, Dr. Day occupied the wooden house, on 
the College square, which had been built for his predecessor in 
office, in the year 1801, and, on his resignation, he removed toa 
house in Crown street, near College street, where he continued to 
live in the family of his son-in-law, Professor Thacher. To this 
house he added a wing, on the lower floor of which was a good 
sized study, and above it a sleeping room. In this study, for more 
than twenty years, a company of gentlemen, most of them past 
middle life, have been accustomed to meet every week, between 
the hours of 10 and 12 on Thursday morning, for the discussion 
of all such topics, literary, theological and political, as would 
naturally engage their attention. The meeting was opened with 
a prayer, the appointed reader then presented his essay, after which 
each member in turn expressed his views on the subject thus intro- 
duced. These gentlemen spoke of themselves as “ the Association 
which meets in President Day’s study ”—but as this was rather a 
long title, and as most of their number were ex-pastors, ex-profes- 
sors and other excellent men, they were called, by their friends, 
the “Ex-es” or “the outs.” 

Drs. Goodrich, Taylor, Fitch and Patton, Judges Osborne, 
Wood, Miller, Rev. Messrs. N. Coe, D. W. Lathrop, C. Goodrich, 
and 8. C. Brace, with Messrs. R. C. Morse, H. Olmstead and other 
well-known residents of New Haven, have been among the members 
of this friendly club. 

Of all the company, President Day, to the close of his life, re- 
mained the most interested, and perhaps the most animating 
member. Only two or three weeks ago, he acted in his turn as 
moderator, and, being unable to rise in his place, he offered the 
opening prayer while seated in his chair. The Sunday before he 
died he called for a Scripture Manual, in which Biblicahk texts are 
arranged by subjects, that he might read over the references to 
‘ Angel,’ preparatory to a discussion in the club appointed to 
take place on the following Thursday—the very day, as it proved 
to be, of his own departure for the spirit world. 

In these weekly interviews, he often surprised his associates by 
the succinct and judicial manner in which he expressed his opinions, 
and though the oldest member of the company, he was the first to 
make the others laugh by a pointed anecdote, or a shrewd remark. 
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President Day has never been a man of vigorous health, and 
has been subject, during much of his life, to an irregular action of 
the heart, which occasioned some apprehension on the part of his 
associates, that his days might suddenly end. In the biography 
of Professor Silliman, Professor Fisher quotes several expressions 
from the letters of young friends of Day, showing clearly that 
they despaired of his long life. ‘Dr. Dwight told me,’ says one 
in 1802, ‘that he had given over the expectation of ever seeing 
Mr. Day in the Professor’s chair. What a loss to the institution ! 
A character, so near perfection, is not often found in this wicked 
life.” But good advice, a philosophical temperament, and great 
regularity, added more than three-score years to the days of this 
declining Tutor. At the age of 73, in 1846, in view of increasing 
infirmities, he resigned his official connection with the College, 
though he consented to take a seqt in the Corporation, vacated for 
that purpose by the resignation of Rev. Dr. Bacon. Since then 
he has led a life of quiet retirement and leisure. For the last year 
or more, it has been obvious that his physical powers were abating, 
though he retained his intellectual clearness, his memory, his judg- 
ment, and the use of all his faculties. Last spring he fell in the 
street, and was brought home, no more to walk out unaided, 
Professor Thacher said to him one day,‘I wish we could de 
more for your comfort.’ ‘I am very comfortable, said the 
President, ‘except that I cannot walk, and you cannot make me 
walk.’ He received the calls of many of the graduates at the 
last Commencement. He kept up his attendance on the club. It 
was not until a week before his departure that there were indica- 
tions of the approaching end. He was serene to the close, A 
visionf the heavenly world came to him in his closing hours. 
His two sons-in-law ministered to his comfort. The spark of life 
ceased glowing, and the good old Patriarch was gone. 

Said one of his neighbors, ‘I feel as as if a tree, under whose 
shade I have always sat, had all at once been taken taken away.” 

Like Stiles and Dwight, his immediate predecessors, he died in 
vacation, [The College family were widely scattered, but they 
hurried back from distant places to pay the last tribute of respect 
to the lamented dead.] His associates of the Corporation, the 
Faculty, and the Club, and the next in rank of age among the 
graduates of the College, bore his body to the grave. He sleeps 
in the Old Cemetery, in New Haven, by the side of Clap, Daggett, 
Stiles, Dwight, Silliman and Kingsley. The marble bust, by Ives, 
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which stands in the College library, will faithfully transmit his 
features to posterity. He will always be honored in the annals of 
Yale—as Tax Jupiciovs Day.” 





Bre Pledges Binding ? 


- At first sight it is as natural to answer this question in the 
affirmative, as it is to admit that the Cosmothetic Idealist has a 
right to demand of the Natural Realist an explanation of the 
phenomena of consciousness, both being commonly taken as self- 
evident ; but in the one case, as in the other, mature reflection may 
¢ause us to withdraw our easy assent. We see too often the evil 
results of forming hasty conclusions, as well as marriages, to allow 
us to slight a question of such importance as this. Rash judg- 
ments are still often followed, as in days of yore, by repentance 
involving the disagreeable and promiscuous adjuncts of sack-coats 
and hashes. A moderate scepticism is not only useful in prevent- 
ing superstition, but absolutely essential to all progress, An 
opinion supported by the unanimous voice of mankind is some- 
times found erroneous; but were there not sometimes men who 
dared to avow their disbelief of such opinions, we might wander 
im error till doomsday. The mere fact that an opinion is the pre- 
vailing one should never be allowed to discourage investigations 
as to the truth. , 

Was not the authority of Ptolemy and the Chaldees, the Loom- 
ises of those days, of the infallible church of Rome, of good society 
and the civilized world, all united in support of the idea that the 
sun moved round the earth; yet the contrary opinion is now just 
as firmly established. Did not Dr. Lardner prove in the most 
convincing and satisfactory manner that steamships could never 
cross the Atlantic, and find all agreed with him; but his reason- 
ing has been refuted by facts. The Southern students formerly of 
this college were entirely confident that their departure (for po- 
litical reasons) would result in the sudden and utter downfall of 
the institution ; but it still exists, and in the face of their predic- 
tions flourishes provokingly. The earliest records of the world’s 
history furnish a striking, an overwhelming proof of the little faith 
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that can be put in the commonly received belief. The oldest in- 
habitant, the weatherwise farmers, the professors most skilled in 
meteorological prognostications and scientific investigations, all 
united in the opinion that the appearance of the clouds did not 
warrant the belief that there would be much of a shower; all but 
one old man who claimed to have learned by a special herald that 
they might expect—about—this—time—much—rain. The supe- 
riority of ancient almanacs, as well as the folly of trusting to 
prevailing impressions, is shown by the fact that it did rain in a 
most diluvian manner, and kept on with a facile descent, and 
moist persistency utterly unparalleled in the annals of meteorology, 
till all the disbelievers in cold water got a dose of teetotalism 
which surpassed the effects of any modern prohibitory law, and 
which in the number of days it continued exceeded the limits of 
forty—tude. But the argument most essential in shaping the 
soul of the reader, must be, like the shoemaker’s, the last, namely : 
what we have ocular demonstration of we must consider as best 
proved. Now sailors know that the moon is made of green 
cheese, because they have been to sea; but in spite of this direct 
proof of the senses, we find this public opinion, this general senti- 
ment, this universal agreement or whatever you choose to call it, 
which has been taken as such a decisive standard, we find this 
directly contradicting the testimony of the senses by declaring 
that the substance of the moon is of an entirely different character. 
Can we put any reliance on a thing which has so often showed 
itself both fallible and contrary to the truth ? 

Whatever may be the theoretical belief in the inviolateness of 
pledges, we see how little it practically amounts to by a glance at 
the facts of the case. Do we not find governments at all periods 
of the world’s history making pledges only to break them at the 
first opportunity? Do they not promise to pay sums which they 
never do pay? If the word of an individual is binding, ought we 
not to find the words ofa government of multiplied sanctity ? And 
when we do not, we are forced by the inexorable laws of logic to 
conclude that individual pledges cannot be binding. Is not the 
principle of mental reservations approved by the eminently guile- 
less and simple-minded order of the Jesuits? What is more com- 
mon than the failure of business men to keep their promises ; and 
what is more common than for them to continue their business 
after their failure without the least stain on their reputation, 
Without doubt this notion of the sacredness of pledges is a reli¢ 
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of the harsh and narrow dominion of the Puritans in our land, 
which answered very well for the bigoted and severe character of 
their darkened minds, but which must inevitably be crushed before 
the resistless progress of the age. 

In proof of this tendency we need only to look at our own col- 
lege. Here we see the xaloe xaya%o—the amplissimi magnani- 
mique—the élite—the créme de la créme—the top layer—the upper 
crust—the—well, you grasp the idea, the flower of the young men 
of this county ; which being an agricultural county ought to bring 
forth an extra superfine brand. The ignorant outsider might 
suppose this representation to be a little highly colored; but the 
student of four years’ experience can heartily testify how rarely he 
meets one here whom he could call a fool; how seldom one whom 
any could call a boor; how extremely infrequent it is to find one 
conceited, or selfish, or untruthful, or ungentlemanly ; and how 
refined is the conversation, how consistent the Christian character, 
how firm the devotion to principle, and how faithful the friend- 
ships. Here we may expect to find principles examined, and if 
unworthy, rejected; nor are we disappointed in this case. Do 
they favor the idea that pledges are binding? Not they. With 
minds enlarged by liberal study, and trained to the consideration 
of great subjects, they repudiate this obsolete dogma. They, in 
their time, are to be the men who will shape public opinion, who 
will fill the offices of trust under our government, and we may 
confidently expect that they will show in their practice and dis- 
seminate by their example the idea that pledges have really very 
little power. 

But as truth is often vilified and oppressed, so we naturally find 
some darkened minds which profess to be surprised or even 
shocked at this destruction of a long established principle. To 
such we may say that self-interest is often opposed to the keeping 
of a pledge previously given. It is useless and foolish to say that 
self-interest is a base motive, for it is unquestionably the ruling 
motive of mankind. Rules of morality ought to be framed to 
accord with the ruling principles of men, and when they are not, 
do not deserve the name of moral rules, and cannot be expected 
to be kept. It is folly to say that a man should be prevented 
from benefiting himself because of a mere word passed, perhaps 
hastily, a long time before. A bad promise is better broken than 
kept. Again, your opinions of what is right may change so that 
it would be wrong to keep a pledge previously given. Are you 
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to act wrongly to satisfy the requirements of an abstract theory ? 
Is there such magic in fidelity to pledges that it sanctifies all sins 
committed in accordance with its terms, and damns all righteous- 
ness which does not comply with them? Is it not much more 
reasonable that a pledge should be kept only when it seems to you 
best, and broken when it does not? Certainly this is the only 
course to be adopted if there is to be any justice or fairness about 
the matter. To be sure those to whom you have pledged your 
word may complain of its violation. This may be expected, and 
indeed considering the weakness of human nature it would be 
strange if it were not so. But tell the aggrieved parties that you 
found on mature reflection that you were wrong in giving the 
pledge, and demand of them if you could be expected to do wrong 
for the sake of consistency ; tell them that your best interests 
required the violation (call it not by such a harsh name) of your 
pledges; speak. kindly but firmly, and if they foolishly grow 
angry, tell them you forgive them and leave them to the torments 
of their evil passions. 

But do not suppose that you can do anything without caution 
and ‘shrewdness. A mere blundering, brutal, out and out lie 
cannot of course be defended ; being unprofitable to yourself and 
giving just-ground of complaint to the other party. This idea is 
beautifully expressed by an old proverb—truth lies at the bottom 
of a well—showing that when veracity is forced to prevaricate it 
is only in the most secluded places, and cautions manner. Swear- 
ing, it has been well remarked by some eminent theologian, is the 
unnecessary use of profane language; so lying might be called 
unnecessary deception. Keep at least to the letter of your 
pledge; thus you will silence those who are so clamorous for 
adherence to a mere word, by adhering tonothing more. It shows 
genius to construct a pledge so as to bind the other party, while 
leaving yourself free. 

But everything else will be useless, unless you are successful. 
You will be overwhelmed with approbrobrium if success is lack- 
ing. You must gain your end—this is what we are made for, our 
highest good as Hopkins’ Moral Science tells us. And by the 
way it will be found most effectual in silencing a complainer, to 
read him a few pages of Hopkins, showing that the attainment of 
one’s end is the highest good; if he is not entirely satisfied with 
three pages, and reduced to a state of abject humility, and bitter 
regret at ever broaching the subject, you will justly consider him 
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@ contumacious reprobate, and drive from yourself with abuse, 
such a wretch. 

Above all harden your heart against any weak feeling of pity 
for the apparent suffering of the one with whom you have broken 
faith. It may seem a little hard sometime that one who has spent 
time and labor in your behalf should be disappointed in the 
reward you may have promised him, but such a feeling is most 
easily conquered, in view of your own success, and at any rate this 
world is full of disappointments, and a little hard experience is 
very good for other people. Tell the aggrieved one that he has 
done right and that ought to be satisfaction enough for ony one. 
My observations may have misled me, but I think that a cool and 
wary application of these principles must lead to success in college 
politics and honor in the college world. 





Count Cabour. 


Tue political history of the nations of Southern Europe may be 
divided into three progressive stages; imperialism, revolution, and 
conservatism. Napoleon, Garabaldi, aud Cavour, are representa- 
tives of these three periods. To each of these nations has there 
been given a Napoleon and Garabaldi, to France and Hungary 
alone a Cavour. 

France had her Napoleon in Louis the Eighteenth, Robespierre 
was her Garabaldi, but there was no Cavour to organize revolu- 
tion. Hungary had her Napoleon in Metternich, Kossuth was her 
Garabaldi, but Hungary waited twenty years before she found a 
Cavour in Baron Deak. 

Italy for a hundred years tasted the bitter fruits of imperialism, 
vainly welcomed each new Garabaldi, with his golden promises, 
until the conservative Cavour completed the work which the revo- 
tionist could only inaugurate. 

This, then, is the political course of these fiery impetuous na- 
tions of Southern Europe to progress by civil revolution, by de- 
stroying extsting institutions. The more phlegmatic nations of 
Northern Europe advance to a higher liberty, by an opposite 
course ; they progress by political revolution ; they revolutionize 
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within the government. The former is a radical, the latter a pro- 
gressive revolution. The progress of Italy contrasted with the 
reactionary course of France, the practical freedom of Prussia 
contrasted with the political degradation of Spain, stamp the first 
line of policy as disastrous, the latter a success. Thus we see that 
the policy of Cavour was an anomaly ; conservatism succeeding 
to and shaping revolution. 

Let us briefly consider the early training of Cavour. Camilli 
Bense, Dr. Cavour, was born at Turin in the yéar 1810. The 
younger son of one of the most illustrious houses in Piedmont, he 
was educated for the army. At the age of nineteen he was de- 
prived of his lieutenancy, and banished from the court, for the ex- 
pression of liberal sentimeuts. Thus cut off from all hope of mili- 
tary preferment and political honors, he made the science of gov- 
ernment a study. It is surprising that, disgraced as he had been 
by the government, and surrounded by revolutionists, he did not 
join the red republican party, then as now, under the leadership 
of Mazzanni. But his early training and his noble birth allying 
him, as it did, to the leading families of Piedmont, and, above all, 
his practical common sense, restrained him; and from excitable 
revolutionary and degraded Italians he formed a conservative 
party, to revolutionize the public sentiment, not only of Piedmont, 
but of all Itlay, truly an anomaly in Italian political history. In 
a letter to a friend, at this time, he makes this prophetic remark : 
“IT have a great ambition, an enormous ambition ; and when I 
shall become minister I hope to justify it; for in my dreams I see 
myself minister of the kingdom of Italy.” 

For twenty years Cavour labored to perfect his party. He 
studied agriculture theoretically and practically, and gave to Italy 
the benefit of his investigations ; and ten years later he astonished 
princes and instructed peasants by his opinions on agricultural 
questions. By thus identifying himself with the interests of the 
masses, he gained their confidence. 

But not content with merely this, he studied the principles upon 
which English liberty was founded, and became a hearty admirer 
of them. Henceforth it was his aim to give Italy a constitution 
embodying three great principles of English liberty,—freedom of 
thought, religious toleration, and restricted suffrage. The oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself. The chivalrous Charles Albert inter- 
fered in behalf of Venetia and Lombardy, against the arrogant 
claims of Austria. The contest was short. Charles Albert fled. 
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from the ill-fated field of Navarre, an exile, and in 1848 Victor 
Emanuel succeeded him as King of Piedmont. He at once called 
Cavour to the premiership,—and the dream of the boy of twenty 
first took form after twenty years of working and waiting. Let 
us briefly glance at the condition of Italy at that time. 

At the extreme North, under the shelter of the guardian Alps, 
lay Piedmont, the home of Cavour. A little State, scarcely larger 
than Rhode Island, overshadowed by the despotisms of Austria 
and France, the people degraded and revolutionary, only the year 
before freed from the control of the Jusuits. This was Piedmont, 
the lever by which Cavour intended to move Italy. 

Over the rest of Italy extended the dark shadow of intellectual 
and moral death. Law was respected only when administered at 
the point of the bayonet, and freedom of thought meant freedom 
to believe in the infallibility of the Roman Church. Moreover 
each State was jealous of the other, and their only ambition was 
to be greatest among the least. 

Austria, bigoted, despotic, was the eye that never slumbered, ever 
prying into the secrets of the palace, and loved an espionage burn- 
ing itself into the very soul of every suspected liberal. But worse 
than Austrian bigotry and the degradation of the masses, was the 
temporal power of the Church, withering and blasting with its 
leprous touch all attempts at civil improvement and social reform. 
These Italians, degraded, inconstant, mere children intellectually, 
united only by common language and tradition, Cavour resolved 
to make a unit, and to cement their union by a government based 
upon that of England. 

Twenty years have passed away, and what is the result? The 
little State of Piedmont is now the Kingdom of United Italy, the 
freest government of Modern Europe, save only England. Her 
boundaries have been restored to the limits to which Cesar as- 
signed them. The circle of the five great powers of Europe has 
once more been enlarged, to receive the youthful nation of Italy. 
To Cavour, and to him alone, the impartial historian gives the 
credit of this wondrous change. 

Thus far we have measured merely the result of Cavour’s states- 
manship ; let us now consider the causes that led to these results. 
He was an eminently practical statesman. He found the Pied- 
montese revolutionary, degraded, destitute of national spirit. He 
desired to crush this revolutionary spirit, so he gave them some- 
thing to do. He declared free trade with whoever would recipro- 
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cate. Agriculture and manufactories paid, and the people became 
suddenly industrious. Thus the Liliputian government of Piedmont 
gave to the world her first practical lesson in this department of 
political economy. 

He found the people destitute of national spirit, so he founded 
military schools; and in the wasting siege of Sevastapool, in the 
charge at the Alma, the Italian soldiery showed a heroism worthy 
of their royal ancestry. 

But the people were sunk in ignorance; so he confiscated the 
immense property of the Romish Church for the benefit of public 
schools, and thus secured the results already gained. 

But the people were still under the control of the Romish 
Church; so he declared freedom of thought in Church as well as 
State; thus he disarmed the Papal bull of its terrors, and scat- 
tered the superstition of ages. 

Cavour was an opponent of civil revolution, save as a last re- 
sort. He believed, with Burke, that the constitution of a govern- 
ment must grow out of its wants, and that generations of trial 
were needed to develop those wants. Thirty years of study taught 
him that while the English government was a worthy model, ex- 
tensive modifications of it were needed to meet the wants of Italy. 
He found that the suffrage must be much more restricted, and that 
temporarily at least, the thinking must be done for the people by 
the government. Civil revolutions he shunned, because they could 
not be controlled ; they overshot the mark, so far as to be disas- 
trous in their reaction. He always favored educating the masses 
to demand civil reforms, and for this reason :—civil revolutions 
are an index of popular passion, political revolution of popular 
reason. Demagogues can excite the former, statesmen alone the 
latter. He saw that civil revolutions were generally the result of 
idleness and:ignorance ; we have seen with what skill he acted in 
respect to them. 

Cavour was preeminently a man of policy. Policy, in its true 
meaning, is made up of right and expediency ; in other words, it is 
right, shaped and directed by expediency. A thing may be right, 
and yet not be expedient ; it can never be expedient and not be 
right ; and policy is the shaping of right by expediency. Cavour’s 
test of right was the needs of the people; his test of expediency 
their capabilities. So he intrusted them with the privileges which 
they needed, and which were adapted to their capabilities. His 
policy made him a practical man; he aimed at what he could 
reach, and he attained it. 
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Just here, on this question of policy, lies the essential difference 
between the radical or revolutional and the conservative states- 
man, between Garabaldi and Cavour. The former forgets that 
right is a relative term, that what would be right under one form 
of government would be stark madness under another ; in other 
words, that expediency causes right to become a relative term. 

The policy of Cavour made him a compromiser. Every states- 
man must be a compromiser; for statesmanship consists in the 
ability to choose between two evils, and this is compromise. The 
high ground of absolute perfection, which reformers take, makes 
them good reformers, but bad legislators, 

When Napoleon demanded Savoy and Nice for his assistance in 
the Italian war of 1859, Cavour reluctantly consented, because he 
considered the whole of more consequence than the part; Italian 
unity than the interests of Savoy and Nice. But, you may say, 
he did evil that good might come. Not so, he chose the less of 
two evils. He chose the unity of Italy, even at the sacrifice of 
some of her parts, to national dismemberment. 

When Garabaldi invaded Cicily, he interfered, preferring to put 
off the day of Italian unification rather than encourage lawless. 
ness. The recent disaster at Monte Rotondo proves the correct- 
ness of his principles. In this action he chose the less of two 
evils, though all Italy blamed him for his action. 

Cavour stands confessedly at the head of modern statesmen. 
He never sought to overshadow, but everywhere towered. He 
never could have framed a code Napoleon, neither would he; for 
he never would be cramped by rules. The policy of the conserva- 
tive stateman, which was his policy, is as flexible as republican- 
ism,—it is essentially republicanism. In diplomacy he was the 
master of the wily Palmerston and the shrewd Napoleon ; and his 
civil policy was more thorough than England’s noblest statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. In action he was as bold as Prussia’s master 
Bismark. 

Thus briefly have we sketched the life and services of this won- 
derful man. The impartial historian has already assigned him a 
niche, which has never yet been filled, midway between the bold 
reformer and the cautious conservative, yet high above both. 
While the impressive Italians, ere age has had time to gild a sin- 
gle action of his with the halo of romance, worship him as Father 
Camilla, the creator of Ynited Italy. 

H. 
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Potwisarthur. 
A FINISH(ED) EPIC. 


YE who love a love-sick story, 

Love a story full of wooing, 

Love to hear of tender maidens, 

And of swains the maids caressing ; 

Love to love the love that loveth, 

And to hear of hearts well riddled 

With the arrows of that numen 

Who obeys so well his mother; 

Love to hear of vows and kneelings, 

And affections sworn and plighted, 

Listen: give me your attention ; 

Hearken to my little story. 

Days are gone of which I’m telling, 

Long since hid in memory’s bosom, 

And the hearts that once were beating, 

Cease to count the time of living; 

And the eyes that once responded 

To each thought, and looked affection, 

Have been closed by that dread monster 

Whose command will brook no naying. 

But the story is a true one, 

And I give it as a lesson 

To the ladies of New Haven, 

Warning them of College students. 
Twas in days of early autumn,— 

In the month of mild September,— 

That a young man left his parents 

And his old associations, 

To come eastward to New Haven, 

To the town of elms and students; 

To the State of wooden nutmegs, 

Where the shad-eaters assemble, 

Tis not I will tell the story 

Of the tears at his departure, 

And the many loving counsels 

Given with his shirts and stockings, 

Nor the trials that he suffered 

By the dread examination, 

And his many Freshman terrors 

And the Sophomore Mathamatics. 

His own letters have recorded 

All of these past any telling, 

And your own imaginations 

Must supply you with the items. 
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‘Came the balmy breath of summer 
Stealing over bay and woodland, 
And across the emerald meadows. 
Soft it whispered to the elm trees, 
And they soon put on their garments, 
Waving thanks from every leaflet. 
Then it wandered to the rose bud, 
Which quick blushed a recognition, 
And the daisy,smiled to greet it, 
Every hedge with blossoms laughing. 
But of all its many bounties, 
None to students was so welcome, 
As the coming of the Spoon time, 
Days of joy and nights of gladness. 
As unto the rose its blush is, 
So the Spoon is to the student ; 
Though he might exist without it, 
Giving all his time to study, 
’Tis the Spoon that gives a brighter 
Tint and sparkling to his journey 
Through the smooth paved aisles of Homer 
And the rough clad streets of Puckle. 
’T was the night ’fore exhibition, 
When, with every lad a lassie, 
All assembled for devotion 
To the god who first gave music, 
Made to put men’s feet in motion. 
Glowed the lights around the ceiling, 
Flashed the brighter lights beneath them 
As the thoughts of Straus and Verdi 
Found in Dodworth new expressions. 
How the forms are intermingled 
As together they cross over, 
Swing the lady in the center, 
Balance partners, change the ladies, 
Till the final bow is given, 
And to seats they lead the fair ones. 
Then the silk to broadcloth nestles, 
And the cheek grows bright with trying 
To entrap some new devotion, 
And record some fresher triumph. 
Thus together in a corner 
Sat, with young Miss Minniegewgaw, 
Howisarthur, a Yale Junior. 
They had often talked together. 
Very well were they acquainted. 
Oft he stepped in there to supper, 
Bringing bon-bons bought at Hoadley’s, 
Paid for,—may be,—nothing certain. 
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Minniegewgaw had a sister, 
Just a very little older, 
But so very, very little, 
As the sisters represented, 


That though both were not twin-sisters, 


Minnie was, her sister wasn’t. 
Thus we compromise a matter, 
In the end of great importance. 
Both were young and both were pretty, 
Both sang well, their pa was wealthy, 
Both looked sweet on Howisarthur. 
Now it very often happens 

That when ladies grow too loving, 
Men themselves become conceited. 
And indeed I think with reason ; 
For is not a woman’s action 

Apt te wield a young man’s spirit ; 
Giving hope and expectation 

Or else dooming to distraction ? 

So when on this happy evening, 
Kettle drums were being beaten, 
And the bugles touched so deftly, 
Minniegewgaw too was beaten 

By her tiny heart’s pulsations, 

And her sister was touched deeply 
By the smile of Howisarthur. 

Them he handed to their carriage, 
As the sun to earth returning 

Sent a ray himself announcing, 

All the east with blushes reddening. 
Howisarthur on his pillow 

Soon was lost iu well won slumber, 
And the gentle Minniegewgaw 

With her pretty little sister, 

Was removed from cogitation. 

E’en the prayer bell was unnoticed ; 
Prayer bell, calling too to breakfast. 
And the marks were quick recorded 
To his own dissatisfaction. 

Soon the anuual approaching 

Left no time to Howisarthur, 

To receive young ladies’ cooings, 
And the long vacation took him 

Far from elms and from New Haven. 
Now and then a petite missive 


Pink and fragrant, stamped and lettered, 


Told him he was not forgotten— 
Not unthought of in New Haven. 
9 
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Had I time I’d tell minutely 
Of his meeting when returning, 

Of his calls more and more frequent, 

Of his walks to East and West Rock, 
Of his rides to many places. 

All of these with Minniegewgaw, 

Or with Minniegewgaw’s sister. 

But the days were flying swiftly, 

And our friend, young Howisarthur, 
Found his own class day approaching. 
Now it must not be imagined 

That the students of Yale College 

Who were known as Howis’ classmates, 
Did not question him most closely 

Of his intimate relations 

With the family of Minnie. 

But the thing that most perplexed them, 
Was to know whom Howisarthur 
Looked upon with most devotion. 

And It came to be reported 

That to Utah he would journey, 

There to marry the whole family— 
Sisters, pa and ma included. 

Class day came, and none were wiser 
Of our hero’s good intentions. 
Howisarthur then was honored 

By delivering the oration 

Which bids farewell to New Haven, 
And breaks up associations 


That have grown with long acquaintance. 


Loud applause had Howisarthur 

When his parting words were finished 
And the charming little maidens 

Of whom we have just been speaking, 
Looked great looks of love and pleasure 
As he blushingly descended 

From the carpet-covered platform. 

And they sent by Pete. the coachman, 
A bouquet of blushing roses, 
With a moss rose in the center. 

With them, Howis, after dinner, 

Took his seat beneath the elm trees, 
Listening to the twice told stories, 

To the jokes of many classmates, 

But I can not linger longer 

In a tame enumeration 

Of these class day exhibitions ; 

"Nough to say that they passed quickly, 
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And the cooler shades of evening 
Dropped their curtains o’er the city. 
In their boudoir sat the sisters, 
When the day had closed its eyelids— 
Sat the sisters, meditating. 
t Minnie had put on her slippers 
And her sister dear her wrapper, 
And they now were thinking over 
The transactions of the day time. 
“Sister, dear,” said Minniegewgaw, 
“ Are you glad the day is over? 
I for my part 1m so weary 
I can scarcely raise my eyelids. 
Said her sister, ‘“‘ Now its over 
I must say I’m rather sorry. 
For I can but feel affected 
By the parting tears of students, 
Though to me the most are strangers.” 
* Did not Mr. Howisarthur,” 
Said the tiny Minniegewgaw, 
* Have a beautiful oration. 
O, I think he is so handsome, 
And so very, very graceful, 
I quite wish he was my brother.” 
Then a while they both were quict, 
Kach their tiny feet surveying, 
Overwhelmed in meditation. 
“ Sister,” spoke up Minniegewgaw, 
“Ts it right to have a secret 
That we tell not one another? 
I with such have long been burdened, 
And I now will confess freely 
If you'll never, never whisper.” 
Then her sister softly kissed her, 
And suid she too had a secret 


n 


Which her breast reproved her keeping, 


And they each would tell the other. 
Then the pretty Minniegewgaw, 
Blushing very, very deeply, 

Hid her face upon the bosom 

Of her sympathizing sister, 

And in tones of wondrous softness, 


Whispered, lest the wind should hear it: 


* I’m engaged to Howisarthur.” 
Then, O must, must I tell it? 
Quick her sister dear responded, 

“ Minnie, Minnie, I am also.” 

T must tell you very briefly 
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How they sat and wept together ; 

How they hated Howisarthur; 
How he came next day to dinner ; 
How they met him with defiance, 
Leaning on each other’s shoulders; 
How he told them that he only 
Wished to treat them both with justice, 
And in no ways be impartial; 

And that therefore he had promised 
Each of them to be her husband. 

Could they think of fairer action ? 

But he left without his dinner ; 

Left the maidens without bowing, 

For they turned their backs upon him. 
Then he went and paid his Hoad’s bill, 
And squared up with Thill & Rockwell, 
Bought a ticket for Chicago, 

And was on his westward journey. 
Years have passed, and out by Guilford, 
Stands a cosy little cottage 

White as snow, and green the blinds are; 
All the paths are neatly gravelled, 
Hollyhocks among them growing— 
Hollyhocks and bachelor’s buttons. 

On the step acat is purring— 

Cat with coat of glossy blackness,— 
And a goat is browsing idly 

At a corner of the garden. 

In the house is Minniegewgaw 

And the self-same little sister, 

Who once loved our Howisarthur. 
They are still the veriest maidens 
That can anywhere be heard of. 

For their young hearts were so wounded 
That they never more grew tender 

To the looks of any lover. 

Here we’llleave them, neat and prosy, 
With their locks a little whitened, 

And their caps both frilled so neatly, 
And their prim and tidy figures. 
Howisarthur is a lawyer 

In a distant western city, 

And when evening shades are falling, 
On the door step stands to meet him 
Seven pretty little treasures 

Who delight to call him father. 


Ladies, 
I will spin no lengthy moral ; 
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Let each maid apply the lesson. 
If you're caught, I’m very sorry; 
If you ’scape, accept my proffers 
Of a name, congratulation, 

With kind wishes fur the future. 





% Scrap of Bis-story. 


Arter a hard day’s fight, the Romans had gained the City of 
New Carthage, and the troops occupied the citadel, while their com- 
mander took up his quarters in the palace adjoining. Passing to and 
fro in front of this was a sentry, carrying his spear upright, while his 
short, thick sword dangled at his right side, in its scabbard of boar’s 
hide. The streets of the city were in confusion; a long line of imped- 
imenta were rolling over the rough street, while from the opposite 
direction were coming at full gallop a company of horsemen, their 
pila bristling forth in front, their brazen helmets glowing like coals in 
the rays of the rising moon, and their swords rattling against the 
leather thongs that bound their legs. At their head is a centurion» 
who rides up to the sentry, and showing the badge of his office,—a 
stick of bent grape-vine,—receives the salutation of the dutiful sen- 
try. As the horsemen come to a halt, he beckons with his vine stick 
toward two men in the center of the turma. At the order the two 
soldiers come forward. One of them bears before him on his horse— 
though his arms support their full share of the burden—a captive. 
As they draw near, it might be seen that this captive was no ordinary 
prisoner of war; such as after every battle like this were parcelled 
off in squads for the Roman slave market. She sat upon the cloth 
housings, which served her conveyor for a saddle, leaning back 
against his left arm, which also held the bridle, while his right was 
clasped tightly about her waist. From the ephippia on which she 
sat, she could evidently suffer no pain; yet she was in tears. Her 
head was bent forward and supported in her hands, and the horseman 
was vainly trying with gentle tones to soothe the sobbing breast which 
he felt heaving against his own. Her appearance showed that she 
had not been without a part in the struggles of the day. Her 
loosened hair was almost sweeping the ground; a few links of a gold 
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chain still dangling at her side showed that the rapacity of a Romar 
hand had not spared an ornament so necessary as the clasp that had 
held together her robe, which was now flying open to the wind. She 
must have passed through a struggle, too, as shown by the fearful 
rents in her garment, which below was stained with blood marks 
from her feet. These in white relief against the brown charger, 
together with the shoulders exposed by the sad plight of her robes, 
declared too publicly the elegant figure of the forlorn captive. Her 
features, as it is dark, can be better seen in the apartment of the pal- 
ace to which they are conducting her, following the footsteps of their 
captain. They enter the open door, pass through the hall with its 
inevitable pillars at the sides, and turning into a door at the right, 
come suddenly into the presence of the young pro-consul and a few 
officers just receiving the pass-word for the night from his lips. A 
number of smoky lamps were hanging from the ceiling, and at one side 
a portable candelabra, four or five feet high, gave forth a smoky flame- 

The centurion saluted his general, while the soldiers and captive 
remained in the atrium. 

“ Well, Corvus, how has the day gone with the eighth legion ?” 

“ Badly, sir; we are but a sorry remnant. Yet the men are highly 
elated at the success of the effort on the causeway, which gave the 
city to us. But I come hither, sent by the prefect, to deliver up to 
you this captive, who was taken in the endeavor to cross the lagoon, 
and make her escape from the city. She bore these letters on her 
person,”—handing him a small wooden tablet resembling the empty 
covers of a modern spelling bowk, tied around with a string, and 
sealed. Scipio takes the tablets, examines the seal, breaks the thread, 
and is about to read the marks on the waxed surface, when the cap- 
tive enters between the two soldiers. He raises his eyes, and with 
one look lays aside the document, and involuntarily rises to his feet, 
* with the homage which gentle natures always pay to female grace. 
As he stands looking at her for a second, it is a good opportunity to 
remark the persons who have now met. 

One is a prisoner, and the other Rome’s first general; and best, it 
might be added, for Scipio Africanus is one of the admirable charac- 
ters of antiquity. The lamps are badly smoking; little light comes 
in through the small holes that serve as windows; but we can dis- 
cover the features of both just at that critical moment which occurs 
every day in life, but never loses its significance ; the moment just as 
we are looking for the first time into the face of a stranger, and 
making up a whole biography out of that glance. Two souls, each 
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with a great past history, each with a great future, each an emperor 
over that mighty world within, and each one a billionth of an empe- 
yor of that very small world without. The case becomes still more 
significant, when the eye-not only discovers a fellow emperor or 
empress, but what makes it far more interesting, embarrassing and 
critical, a monarch whom nature has made not only to admire, but to 
love. This was the case with Scipio. He stands watching the 
lovely being before him. His long black hair comes down in straight 
masses to his neck. His eye is large and intensely bright. He has 
over his shoulders the purple cloak denoting his rank, below which 
the bottom of a white tunic is just seen. His large military shoes 
and his coat of mail, of plain leather and iron rings, lie beside him 
onachair. His mind is evidently going through a whole volume in 
trying to fathom the history of the girl. She stands before him still 
weeping and cruelly exposed by the state of her garments. Modesty 
forbids her to look up, and her white hands are trying to hide the 
large black eyes which denote her Spanish descent. 

“Ladonius sends her as a present to his general, and hopes she will 
please you.” But the Prefect has wrongly estimated the character 
of the imperator from scandal which tells of his youthful intrigues at 
Rome, in days gone by; and the tear standing in the large blue eye, 
shows plainly that sympathy is never there blinded by passion. He 
has also now completed her biography, and decided correctly that she 
is no common courtezan. So he addresses her in the softest voice, 
“My maid, what complaint have you to make to me?” 

The winning notes of the voice reveal at once to the distressed cap- 
tive that she is in the presence of no brutal soldier, and Hope flees to 
the fountain head and shuts the flood-gate of her tears. Her hands 
drop from her face, and she falls to her knees, as if before a kind divin- 
ity. “Oh, Imperator, do not keep me. My lover, it is true, is your 
enemy ; but let me go to him, and I will use all the love of a bride to 
make him a friend to Rome.” 

“But who is this lover? and what is the message thou hast brought 
here for him? Oh! to Indibilis, our Cettiberian enemy, is it?” 

“The Romans are in the city,” (he reads, taking up again the tab- 
lets,) “but they are much exhausted in strength. If you can reach 
here to-morrow, they will be an easy prey. Strike on the east side, 
when the tide is low, and the walls are weak, and you will easily gain 
the citadel. The Carthaginians can reach the city in a fortnight, if 
you will hold the place, and then the Romans can be driven out of 
Spain. Vassia will bear this to Allucius, and he to thee. Haste! 

“ CINGEX.” 
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“Thou wert acting as a spy, then; and my preter has captured 
thee and sent thee to me as a mistress. Thy beauty is indeed capti- 
vating; but come, fair princess, recover thy courage. Dromo! bring 
hither some wine! Never shall it be said that the soil which holds 
the blood of the Scipios, witnessed the disgrace of their name by me. 
No, to-morrow thou shalt go to thy betrothed; yes, and by Hercules, 
shalt bear him this letter thou hast. I will put my seal on it, and 
second Cingex’s invitation. But, Dromo, send hither one of the 
female slaves, that she may serve this fair princess, and search the 
house for female apparel. Meanwhile do thou, Corvus, ride back to 
you Preter, and return him my thanks; but bid bim have his ten 
turmae of horse here early in the morning, prepared for three days’ 
march, and bid him find up a rheda, and see that it be well cushioned.” 

The sun had risen and set on the following day, and late in the eve- 
ning Vassia had reached her lover. Words flew like sparks of fire 
between them. How the capture had been effected; how she had 
nearly been lost to his love, through the baseness of a Roman soldier, 
and had escaped from him with the loss of the chain he had given 
her; and finally how she was carried before the most noble, kind, and 
handsome general that ever drew the sword. All this passed quickly 
between lips which spoke the electric language of love ; and the night 
closed on a converted enemy of Rome. The Prefect, on his return, 
bore back to Scipio a letter. 

“'To the Proconsul at New Carthage :— 

“ Your kindness shall not remain unappreciated. I have conferred 
with Mandonius and Indibilis, and we both are now your friends. A 
few days will find us in your camp as allies, if you will receive us. 

“ ALLuctIUs.” 

They were received. Daily new accessions came to the army from 
the interior. With restless patience Scipio waited while his army 
was thus swelling in numbers. At length in the autumn of the year 
206 B. C., he moved to the north. The Carthaginians, at his 
approach, retired as if to decoy him into a bad location. The young 
general, misapprehending the meaning of their movements, conceived 
his arms an object of terror to the enemy, and began to despair of a 
battle before winter. He set out for the sea coast accordingly, feel- 
ing secure that Laelius, whom he left in command, would not be dis- 
turbed in the formidable camp he had selected. Directly in front was 
a steep mountain, whose lofty summit afforded at once an impassable 
barrier to the enemy, and a place for lookout to his own scouts. 
Between this camp and the mountain flowed the deep and swift Be- 
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tis, and passing the face of the mountain turned abruptly to the left. 
It was behind the mountain and on the river-bank that the enemy lay 
in camp, apparently trusting wholly for defence to the barriers of 
nature. By these appearances the Proconsul had been deceived. 
He was returning from New Carthage leisurely, and had been over- 
taken by night at a small village about fifteen miles to the rear of his 
army. His tent of camel-hair cloth had been spread under a wide 
beech tree, and he had spent the night in security, though surrounded 
only by his body guard. He slept late into the morning before the 
decurion awakened him to partake of such a breakfast as the pack- 
mules could afford. An earthen bottle of wine, some dry bread, and 
apples, was the bill of fare. They sat down on a robe thrown on the 
grass, and first invoking the gods, by pouring a libation over the 
heads of the small silver figures of Mercury and Hercules, they fell 
at the meal with an appetite known only to the soldier who break- 
fasts in the open air. Hardly had they commenced when Scipio acci- 
dentally brushed across the table with his military cloak, and over- 
turned the salt-cellar. : 

“Alas! my good Prefect, do you observe, I have repeated the 
omen. Some ill-fortune must be upon us. Let us mount as soon as 
possible !” 

They arose and were just starting, when a man was seen riding 
with speed toward them across the plain. They hastened to learn 
the fate of the army. He brought no message, but was only the 
foremost of a crowd of fugitives who completely covered the plain. 
With difficulty he was stopped and related the ill news. Laelius had 
been surprised by the enemy issuing suddenly from a defile at the end 
of a mountain, and his army thrown into dismay before daylight. 
All was now lost; the army was in full flight; and the proconsul 
was told to flee for his own life. 

“By Hercules! About with you, my men, or my sword shall show 
its point bebind your back !” 

The large blue eye was suddenly distended. The charger under 
him caught the impulse, and the rider’s long black hair streamed back 
of him in the morning wind. He hurried into the mass of his own 
flying troops. Some had lost their shields. All had left behind 
them their spears. Many unhelmeted heads were bound with white 
linen stained by blood. But at the sight of their young commander, 
the flying mass turned about as if new men. They rolled back like 
an avalanche. The fifteen thousand paces were traversed by the 
hardy veterans of Latium and Campania as fast as the black charger 
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at their head could push his way toward the front. The Carthagini- 
ans were reposing after their victory, or rifling the captured camp. 
They grasped their arms and fought well for a moment; but the 
impetus of the mighty mass of throats, crying, “Salve Proconsul !” 
carried all before it. Everywhere except on the right, defeat was 
changed to victory. The whole train of Mago and Husdrubal was 
captured. They themselves barely escaped to the Mediterranean and 
gave up Spain forever. But far to the right was a separate battle 
which had been going on since early morning. The cavalry of the 
legions had here been centered against a mass of horsemen who 
seemed separate from the army of Carthage. Their horses were 
white. They were mounted without bridle or saddle. They carried 
long slim javelins, with which they had made bloody work to day. 
Thrice they had been pushed back by double their number, and thrice 
returned to carry terror to the trained ranks of the Roman turme. 
Scipio watched these proud Africans, fighting after their allies had 
been routed. He gazed with an admiring eye for a moment at the 
mass of white manes ; at the horsemen who rode alike on the horse or 
under his head, or beneath his body; at their youthful commander 
who always was at their head, and was now and then vaulting ona 
new horse as his own fell beneath him. At length he muttered, 
“Give me, Jupiter, that cavalry, and I will sacrifice to thee in Car- 
thage next year.” The vow was heard. Scipio rode away to hasten 
up the thirty turme of the eighth legion. ‘The horsemen of the desert 
saw that another charge was hopeless, and when Scipio returned to 
look, only.a white cloud could be seen, full half a league off. 

He was just turning away when a tribune rode up to ask how to 
dispose of the prisoners. 

“T willsee them myself,” said the Proconsul. He rode forward to 
the place where they were guarded. A square had been marked off 
on the ground, and within were twenty thousand Carthaginian pris- 
oners. ‘Their hands were bound by leather thongs, behind their backs. 
Some even had their feet tied together, though guarded on every side 
by sentries pacing to and fro, carrying drawn swords. Some of the 
captives were wounded, some were shrieking for assistance, some for 
water, while some, thinking of the horrors that awaited them, were 
even then seeking to end life by suicide. No messenger of mercy was 
among them with bandages and balm; no angel of love dictated to 
the Roman soldiers who thronged about them, leaning on their pila 
and mimicing to their companions the cries of the suffering prisoners, 
or calling aloud in taunts of exultation to the vanquished men, the 
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propriety of erecting a hospital or rendering any comforts to men 
whom they had been fighting all day. No surgeon was present to 
alleviate by art the suffering of a fallen enemy. Yes, Mars rubbed 
together his red hands, and smacked his lips, and in his husky voice 
whispered to himself, « Yes, yes, this is war ; no half-way work here ; 
no mocking me by paroles, and flags of truce, and exchange of 
prisoners.” : 

But the Imperator could not enter into the spirit of the scene. He 
justly forfeited the respect of the god by dropping a tear; and order- 
ing the Quaesters to supply food ; and finally by sending the prisoners 
all home together. The old war dogs who had fought a hundred 
battles and never spared an enemy, thought it an innovation, and 
turned away with frowning eyes and muttered, “ It will never do.” 

But one majestic figure in the crowd caught the eye of the pro- 
consul. His dress showed him to belong to that band of white horse 
cavalry who had so excited the admiration of the commander. He 
therefore was brought into the proconsular tent. The curtains were 
drawn tight. After two hours he came out, mounted a horse, and was 
conducted outside the lines by an officer. He bore a letter that 
finally gave Carthage to Rome. So ancther chapter must tell what 


the letter contained. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Remorabila Palenisa. 


Elections. 


On January 22d,. the Class of ’69 assembled in the President’s lecture room 
and elected the following editors to conduct the YaLe Lirerary MaGazive for 
the ensuing year:— 

Lyman H. Baae, Epwarp T. Coy, 
Henry V. FREEMAN, Henry W. Raymon, 
EDWARD P. WILDER. 

At the same tinfe and place, the following gentlemen were elected Spoon 
Committee :— 

Wizson 8. RUSSELL, A. LARDNER Browy, 
FRANK B. DENTON, JouN T. Exo, 
FREDERICK 8. HAYDEN, Wi11aM J. HINKLE, 
Rosert L. Reap, Eu WHITNEY, 

Orin M. WILLIAMS. 


R. W. Ayres, of ’68, has been elected Valedictory Orator of Brothers in Unity’ 
Mr. Epwarp F. Hopke has been elected Valedictory Orator of Linonia. 
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LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


The election of officers, in Brothers in Unity, took place Wednesday, Feb. 19th. 
The following are the officers elected :— 


President, StepHen G Bat.ey, '68, 
Vice-President, 8. A. Davenport, '68, 
Secretary, W. Sperry, ’'69, 
Vice-Secretary, H. S. Horcuxiss, ’70, 
Censor, Gro. EasTBURNE. 


In Linonia, the election occurred Wednesday, February 12th. The following 
officers were chosen:— F 
President, W. A. McKINNEY, 
_ Vice-President, Frank Moore, 
Secretary, W. A. Copp, 
Vice-Secretary, C. H. Strona. 
Orator, for March 25th, H. W. Rarmonp. 


Prize Debates. 


The Linonia Senior Prize Debate took place on Friday evening, January 17th. 
There were eight speakers, and the prizes were awarded as follows :— 
Ist Prize, | Sonn Lewin, 
oa « { W. A. McKinney, 
G. H. Lewis, 
Sad * E. W. Miller. 


The Brothers in Unity Senior Debate took place on the evening of January 
15th. There were 16 contestants, and the prizes were awarded as follows :— 


1st Prize, 8. A. Davenport, 


aa « I. T. Beckwith, 
Anson P. Tinker, 


34 * R. A. Hume. 


The Linonia Junior Debate occurred on Saturday afternoon and evening, Janu- 
ary 18th. There were thirteen speakers, and the following gentlemen took prizes: 
‘ William A. Copp, 
aa | Edward P. Wilder, 


Edward V. Freeman, 
Geo. 8. Sedgewick, 


2d “ { 
oa Samuel A. Dana. 
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The Brothers Junior Debate took place on the same afternoon and evening, and 
prizes were awarded as follows :— 


Henry A. Beers 
1st Prize, | Edward G. Coy 3 


oa * Henry C. Bannard, 
H. T. Terry, 


3a“ Willard G. Sperry, 
Henry H. Kerr. 
There were 14 contestants. 


The Linonia Sophomore Debate took place January 16th. The prizes were 
awarded as follows :— 


F George L. Huntress, 
bat Prise, i John W. Andrews, 


— * Henry B. Mason, 
“a Charles McC. Reeve. 


The Brothers Sophomore Debate occurred the same evening. The following is 
the award :— 


lst Prize, W. E. Burton, 
24060 *~=—s E. S. Hume, 
3d“ RK. Spaulding. 


The debates were well attended. We will simply say, in addition, that there is 
no exercise in the College so beneficial as these annual debates, and far distant be 


the time when they shall cease to be regarded with less of interest and pleasure 
than they are to-day. 


Yale Navy. 


Four meetings have been recently held by the members of the Navy, the result 
of which is the complete re-organization of our system of boating. The first 
meeting was held last term. At this time the proposition to change from College 
Clubs to Class Clubs, was brought forward, discussed, and referred to a committee, 
to report at next meeting. This was held January 29th; but the committee not 
having completed their investigations, an adjournment was made to February 5th. 
At this meeting, the committee, consisting of the Commodore, (Mr. Parry), Mr, 
Fowler, Mr. W. A. Copp, Mr. W. McClintock and Mr. A. Renick, reported unani- 
mously in favor of the proposed change. They had made industrious search, and 
found that the old system, of having a boat club in each class, was superior to 
the modern system ; that the number of boats entering the race was larger; and 
that more rivalry, and consequently more enthusiasm, was infused into the harbor 
races. The subject was not much discussed at this time, as all members of the 
Navy, having talked over the matter, had come into the meeting, favoring the 
change; consequently, a new Constitution was adopted unanimously. 
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The resolutions adopted, relative to the Worcester disturbances, are given below. 

The fourth meeting was held February 14th, and was fully attended; the object 
being to disband the old Varuna and Glyuna Clubs, and to dispose of the boats, 
oars, etc. This was done as follows:— 


The Glyuna shell and Glyuna gig were given the ’68 Club. 

The Varuna shell and Varuna gig were given to the 69 Club. 

The remaining boats of the two old clubs were given to the ’70 Club, and the 
oars to ’69 Club. 

The debts of the old Clubs (Varuna had none) were assessed equally on the 
classes receiving the most property, viz: '68 and ’69. 

This disposition seems eminently just, and settles a question that had become 
so perplexing as almost to prevent the desired change of system. 

The fairness is seen from the following data:— 


’68 has paid to the navy, - - : - - - $718.35.* 
169 “ci “ce “ - - - - e e 570.50. 
m9 % 4 rT “ ‘ ‘ » m - - 350.00, 


[1 has paid a small amount, which was collected from a few members who 
joined the Glyuna, but less than the loss of the other classes in dissolving their con- 
nection with Varuna and Glyuna. The Senior class has promised to give its 
boats, unconditionally, to theYale Navy, when they graduate, and it is hoped that 
this will become a custom, thus ensuring a yearly sum to the navy for liquidating 
the debt, which, at present, is about $2,000—$1,600 being the amount owing on the 
Boat House. It may be stated here, that $500 are expected from the following 
sources :— 


From various Alumni Associations, - - - - $200.00. 
From the projected Gymnastic Exhibition, - - - 100.00. 
From the projected Beethoven Concert, - - - 200.00. 


There will be one race next term, in Presentation week. In this ten crews will 
contend, and it is reasonable to expect that such an event will cause much boating 
enthusiasm in College. Under this excitement, Yale ought to bring the cham- 
pion colors away from Worcester next summer. But, besides spirit and muscle, 
one thing is needful, namely, the sinews of war. The commodore expects from 
each class in College, toward this race, $200. A very small amount, however, 
compared with some past assessments. 


The following class organizations have been inaugurated: 
Cuass of ’68.—Captain, Cuas. W. Binauam; Purser, Cua’s PaGe. 
Cuass of '69.—Captain, 8. F. Buckiin; Purser, C. H. Surra. 
Cuass of °70.—Captain, W. H. Lee; Purser, W. C. GuLLIVER. 
Cuass of '71.—Captain, T. G. Peck; Purser, H. WAKEMAN. 








* Exclusive of $229.00, paid for the Boat House. 
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The following are the resolutions above referred to:— 


Wuereas, The bad conduct of a number of students, and members of this college 
among them, on occasion of the anuual College Union Regatta at Worcester, has 
contributed to the disrepute into which the Regatta seems to have fallen in 
some quarters; and is urged for its discontinuance by veto of the college 
authorities; and 


WuereEas, The disturbance caused by the misbehavior aforesaid, has been the 
work of comparatively a few vicious persons, and has for the most part taken 
place after the regatta was over, and after the great body of students attending, 
had departed, and 


WaHEREAS, We know that the general sentiment of this and the other colleges 
represented, is directly opposed to all such proceedings, and wholly condemn 
those engaged in them; therefore, 


Resolved, That we deem it in the highest degree unfair, to fix the disgrace of the 
acts complained of, either upon the students as a whole, or upon the Regatta. 


Resolved, That next to the rioters themselves, the blame of whatever distur- 
bance and mischief they have caused, should justly rest upon the municipal 
authorities of the city of Worcester, for neglecting to adopt suitable measures for 
the preservation of order; and not upon the assembled students as a body, who, 
with few exceptions referred to, have borne themselves with propriety; nor upon 
the innocent (and, as we believe, useful) occasion of their meeting; nor upon the 
College Faculties for not interfering therewith. 


Resolved, That the civil authorities, of whatever place at which the Regatta 
shall hereafter be held, be requested to provide for the otcasion a police force 
competent to prevent such scenes of disorder as have heretofore been permitted at 
Worcester; and that it will discharge its duty without fear or favor. 


Literary Notes. 


Selections from the Kalivala. Leypotpt & Hoit, New York. For sale by 
Judd & White. 


This little work has a peculiar interest to every lover of literature, aside from 
its historic character as being the national poem of Finland. It has, as a literary 
work, much intrinsic worth. Mr. Longfellow has immortalized its peculiar metre, 
by his own Hiawatha. In fact, he first caught the inspiration of his “Indian 
Epic,” from this poem of the “ Kalivala.” The Fins have a peculiar Mythology, 
unlike that of any other known tribe or people; and Kalivala is marked by this 
national characteristic. It deals in mythical characters, who perform wonders in 
strength and battle, while distance is of no account in their wanderings. To Dr, 
Lourot belongs the honor of collecting the poems of Finland, and weaving them 
into a harmonious whole. He accomplished this important task by wandering 
through the country, stopping at the cabin and horab, and receiving it from the 
lips of old age and childheod. A German translation of this remarkable poem 
appeared in 1852. The late Professor John A. Porter, of our University, trans- 
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lated portions of it into English, and it has now, for the first time, been brought 
before the American public. Max Miiller, in speaking of it, says: ‘‘ From the 
mouths of the aged, an epic poem has been collected, equalling the Iliad in 
length and completeness. There breathes throughout, the spirit of the country 
which produced it. Little touches and short phrases open up to us long vistas of 
birch and forest, with glimpses of the roaring waterfall. We see the great heroes 
of Finland, and their figures are dimly drawn, but we are awed by their mighty 
presence.” Miiller also states that the ‘ Kalivala” possesses merits not dissim- 
ilar from those of the Iliad, and will claim its place as the fifth national Epic of 
the world. The hero of the poem is out upon the ocean, but finally seeks the 
“treeless land.” As an example of the “ Kalivala,” we quote a few lines. 
Youkanainet wishes to be a rival of this mighty Wainurnanienien. His parents 
urge him to desist :— 

‘* ‘Nay, replies the fearful mother, 

Go not hence to Kalivala; 

‘Nay,’ the father answers, ‘ go not 

There to strive with Wainurnaienen ; 

He will drive you forth in anger, 

Turn to ice your supple ankles, 

Blast with cold your cunning fingers, 

Sink youin the smothering snow-drift.’ - 

Then made answer Youkatainen : 

‘Good, indeed, a father’s judgment ; 

Better still advice maternal, 

Best of all ones’ own decision ; 

Go I will, and, once before him, 

Call him out to wordy battle.’” 


It is a poem worthy of the students’ perusal, instructive, and full of pleasing 
legends. The translator has performed an important task, and the publishers, no 
less than Professor Porter, deserve the thanks of the public for enriching our 
literature with this beautiful work. 

Rep Cross; OR YOUNG AMERICA IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By OLIVER Optic 

Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1868. 


One of Oliver Optic’s most instructive and interesting works. It will give more 
instruction than all the other histories for the young ever written. Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, excel all other publishers of Juvenile Works in the merit of the works 
themselves, and in the beauty of their binding. 


ComDENSED FRENcH INnsTRUCTION, consisting of Grammar and Exercises. By C. 
J. Dewiiz, N. Y. Leypoldt & Holt. 


HIsToRIg D’UNE Bovowesr DE Paris: L. Hommes. Par Jeon Mocit. With French 
and English Vocabulary and list of Idiomatic Expressions. Leypoldt & Holt, 
1868. 

All French students will find these works of real value. The former contains a 
grammar so “condensed,” that it may be referred to with the greatest facility. 

The second work, original in plan both of story and publication, must be very 
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acceptable to the many who are profiting by Prof. Coe’s instruction. The French 
is not very easy, but with the accompanying lexicon and idioms, will be easily read. 
Messrs. L. & H., are publishing works from the pens of the best French, German 
and Spanish authors, in such styles as will give them precedence over all other 

editions. 





Lessine’s NatHaN H. Wis. [Illustrated from the German. By Miss Frorutxe- 
nam. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


We think we are right in saying that two-thirds of the students of Yale College 
will be at a loss to know who Lessing is, or to what nation he belonged. While 
Goethe and Schiller are household works, Lessing has been known only to the 
Germans and German scholars, and we think the publisher of this work deserves 
the thanks of every lover of pure literature, for presenting it in so perfect and 
attractive aform. The * Sketch of Lessing,” which precedes the Poem, tells us 
all that we need to know of the author. Born in 1729, he studied at Leipsic and 
Wittenburg, and afterwards took up his residence at Berlin. Here he devoted his 
time to literature, showing by his earliest writings the originality which stamp ull 
his productions. He indulged freely in religious ideas of his own, and fearlessly 
cutting loose from all opinions of other writers, and declaring that ‘‘ the Christian 
religion is not a thing to be received on trust from ones parents.” Like so many 
other authors he was always in debt, and once sold his library to meet his pressing 
wants. We shall reserve our critisism of the poem itself for a future day. It is 
not a work to read hurriedly or thoughtlessly. The characters are all alive. They 
make themselves by their words, and are to be understood only through a closo 
acquaintance. The translation has been made with the greatest care, and as has 
been truly said, reads like an English Poem while preserving the thought of the 
original. 


Cleanings from Yale Literature. 


This work, which has already been brought before the notice of College, still re- 
quires a further support before it can go into the hands of the publishers. We 
know that many hesitate to subscribe for a work of which they know so little; 
but we also know that when such writers Ik MaRvEL, Prof. JoHn Porter, 
Finca of °49, and Senator Ferry are contributors, contributors too not as men 
of reputation, but as students like ourselves, the book must make for itself an 
interest. Two hundred more subscribers must be obtained before the work can 
appear. While the two upper classes have subscribed almost to a man, the 
classes of '70 and "71, give very little support. They surely are awake to College 
interests in other matters, and we hope they will still do their part in this. The 
work, with five hundred subscribers will surely pay expenses, with a less number 
will be a loss to the compilers. 


Amusements. 


Dr. Steeckel’s Philharmonic Concert took place at Music Hall on the eve of Feb. 
4th. The audience (a thing to be regretted) was not large. The selections were 
of the highest order, and the singing, by Miss Brainerd, was unexceptionable. It 
is a curious fact, that fine music is not generally appreciated in New Haven. 
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The Institute, under the management of Mr. Edwin Marble, affords a whole 
list of Concerts, Operas, Lectures, etc., to the people and students of New Haven 
These entertainments, (thanks to its manager,) are of the highest order of merit, 
We trust that every student will patronize them. In doing so, you aid a worthy 
cause, and are more than repaid by the Concert or the Lecture itself. 

Under the auspices of the Institute, we have had, this winter, the ‘‘ Boston Quin. 
tette Club,” Camilla Urso, Maretzek’s opera troupe, (Il Trovatore,) and other muzi- 
cal entertainments. while Gough has told us how to be elegant, in his peculiar 
and taking way. 

Wendel Philips, too, has been here, and in a most eloquent lecture, paid a fitting 
triubte to O'Connell, the great Irish agitator. Others, also, have spoken before the 
Institute. 

We trust that Mr. Marble has been repaid for his trouble in bringing to this 
city these artists and eloquent men. If large and appreciative audiences can do 
it, he certainly has not labored in vain. 





Exchanges. 


We have received THE Nation, ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LitrELL’s Livine AcE 
University CHRONICLE, Boys AND GIRLS ADVOCATE, WILLIAMS QuaRrT., Dart- 
moutH COLLEGE CouURIER, Miami StupENT, WESTERN COLLEGIAN, THE Union 
COLLEGE MaGaZINE, THE MicH. UNIVERSITY MaGazineE, Hamitton Lit. Monta- 
LY, THE VirGintA Univ. Mac., THe CoLttece Ecno, (Cal.) THe CoLieciay, 
(Granville, 0.), THz AssuRY Review, THE BeLorr CoLLEGE (Wis.) MonTuLy. 

Several of these are new. The “Echo,” comes away from Oakland, Cal, 
and is worthy of success, from its residence, if on no other account. The 
College Courier seems to be a new name for the College Clipper. The Virginia 
Univ. Mag. is very well edited, neat in appearance, and slightly doctrinal in tone, 
It is our only southern exchange, and we wish it entire success. The Union Col- 
lege Mag., is revived with ihe present number. Its greatest merit is, the short- 
ness of its articles, which, with one exception, are of too pointless a character to 
meet with general approbation. Smokers should read Parton in the Atlantic. 
No tobacco shops have closed, as yet. 


Infantile Sports. 


The College buildings were found, on a recent morning, with large letters and 
figures painted on them. Even the doors of the Chapel were not spared, and the 
eyes of the early worshipers were greeted by these marks of infant hands. 
Some of the characters give signs of remaining to bring a blush to the face of the 
perpetrators, when they come to years of discretion. 





The Open Societies. 


The debates in the open Societies have assumed a new spirit this term. The 
meetings of Linonia, especially, have been full of literary interest. 


Several articles received, lie over till next month. 
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Our Advertisers. 


We call attention to the advertisements in this number, as being interesting 
reading. 

Among these, the Park House presents an opportunity for those who sleep 
over prayers Sunday mornings, to obtain a breakfast. 

A class of students, who desire to obtain clothing at a reasonable cost, will 
notice the card of Mr. Sherman Smith. 

Mr. Downs presents good opportunities. 

Messrs. Crofut & Thomas have hats and Mr. Wienheimer has shirts 

Read all the lists,—they will be found useful. 


Evitor’'s Table. 


OncE more we look across the glossy surface of the table at you, kind readers. 
A week ago we should have been here; but the luxury of idleness is sweet. 
Procrastination is the thief of time, and along with the College clock we have 
lost several days. Besides, T. Fugit, Esq., the cause of our delay, has left 
for parts unknown. He carried away with him several articles, among which 
were two good seats in K, for the loss of which the Dickens isto pay. He carried 
with him a port-manteau traveling bag which is thought to contain the follow- 
ing articles found missing among students : 


1. Money. 
2. Tick. 
3. Valid excuses. 


It is hoped his speedy capture will restore the property to those who esteem its 
value highest. 


Metaphysics. 


TuE following remarkable case was telegraphed from Europe. 

A boy was born blind. He lived till seventy years old, when he obtained a 
glass eye with a woolen eye-ball which opened to him his sight. He immediately 
grasped a large iron dog in his teeth and avowed his belief that it was a cat. He 
gazed steadfastly for ten minutes at a brick wall in the confident delusion that he 
was looking through a glass window at a snow-storm. He fell into a deep well 
and stuck fast in the mud until rescued from peril by a cosmothetic idealist, from 
whom he at once demanded an e=planation of terms. He inquired of his father 
what was the use of chewing tobacco. He locked at the sun steadily for an hour 
fancying he saw a green spot on its surface. He killed a small boy dead, in his 
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simple endeavor after knowledge. He at last died by cutting his throat with a 
razor to see what was in it. 

This remarkable case has been an object of much speculation to the philoso- 
phers. Among the conclusions which the learned D. Fule drew from it are the 
following, viz.: That Reid and Stewart, as well as Hume and Kant, are entirely 
mistaken. 

Are in fact as much mistaken as if they had lost their senses 

That by no posibility can the Leopard change his spots. 





Astronomy. 


Professor Chickenfixen has discovered a new mode of calculatiug eclipses. His 
method is by the simple stove tongs. This instrument is susceptible of great 
accuracy. One leg of the tongs is sighted on the sun and one on the moon. By 
walking quite fast round and round the world to the east, the observer remains in 
one spot and is thus enabled to take accurate observations. When the two legs 
approach proximity he can calculate the remaining time the planet will require to 
become obscured, and act accordingly. If his wife has any questions to ask about 
it, she had better be told to keep them till night and then ask them altogether. 


Prize Debate. 


Question: Is ovipulation a valid claim to parentage of pulline progeny ? 

Judges,—Peter Smith, A. B.; Samuel Slicksom, member of Connecticut Legis- 
lature; Dormouse Walrus, Esq. 

The president called to order at 6, A.M. He stated that the debate would 
begin as soon as Mr. Dormouse Walrus arrived, and meantime requested that the 
eating of peanuts cease. After waiting till 9 A. M., a committee of sixteen was 
appointed to wait on Mr. W. They returned in half an hour, reporting that Mr. 
W. was found in bed, and would come as soon as he had breakfasted. At 10 1-2 
A. M., much to the satisfaction of a large and enthusiastic audience, all the judges 
being present, the president arose, and in well measured cadences addressed the 
jndges: 

“GENTLEMEN: In the debate over which we have given you the honor to pre- 
side, there are twenty-seven contestants. There are three prizes of three, two, 
and one dollars each. Every one of these may each be divided into two parts 
each, if desirable. You will decide on, first, Eloquence; second, Rhetoric; 
third, Grace or beauty of person or dress. The audience will please refrain from 
applause during speaking, and now the door will be locked while we listen to Mr. 
Primrose, of Paris city.” 

Mr. P. advanced, and like Paul, beckoning with his hand, opened the debate 
on the negative. His argument was historical. He believed the first bird men- 
tioned in history was the bird sent out of the ark after olive leaves. But in this 
case the parent could not be regarded as the oviculator. Noah probably took eggs 
with him into the ark, as it was warm weather and they would be needed in 
mixed drinks. About forty days had now elapsed. Allowing twenty-one days 
to incubation, there remained nineteen days for this pigeon to attain the age of 
plumeosity—if he might be allowed the expression. Mr. Pigeontamer’s opinion 
was quoted that this would be old enough to fly. Now (here the speaker became 
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eloquent, and the audience impulsively felt that his triumph was complete),—now 
Mr. President and gentlemen, I appeal to you, if this fowl of Noah’s, which had 
not where to rest the sole of her foot, must endure from the whole poultry-yard 
insulting inquiries as to her extraction, and not be able to defend her lineage, 
simply because of the absurd theory held by the negative. 


Another instance in history, was that of the goose which cackled on the Capi- 
toline. He appealed to the consciousness of the judges, if that goose could be 
insulted by the charge of obscure birth while it could yet point to the aged breast 
under whose warmth it first opened its peepers and peeped in reply its infant pip. 
He appealed to the shade of Marcus Custus,—to the flitting shadows of Roman 
heroes yet unferried over Styx, if such a charge should be borne by the fowl 
that saved Rome. 


During the first speech, the judges gave creditable attention. Mr. Slicksom was 
heard to ask the president when the society had ordered dinner for the commit- 
tee. And Mr. Dormouse Walrus reopened his eyes to the next speaker, after a 
few moments of seemingly absorbing contemplation, 


The President announced Mr. Stunner, of Swelltown. Mr. 8. spoke on the 
negative. He first took up the points of his predecessors. He thought he de- 
tected a fallacy in the argument. If the historical argument was true, the Bible 
must be false. He could not reconcile the gentleman’s theory of Noah’s fowl 
with the statement that ‘‘ they went into the ark every bird of every sort after his 
kind.” What does “ after his kind” mean, gentlemen? What does after mean? 
Why it means, following. ‘‘ After his kind” means following his “‘ kind,” that is, 
the female pigeon walked ahead and the male followed. What more natural, or 
more according to etiquette. Imagine the great ark drawn up alongside the 
dock, and the narrow gang-plank thrown out. Mr. Pigeon accompanies his 
“kind” to the entrance. Mrs. P., gathering up her robes and displaying a small 
overshoe, of course, precedes Mr. P. Now to say that the pigeon was hatched 
after entering the ark, was a manifest contradiction. His opponent might as well 
tell us that the moon is made of green cheese, when the first chapter of Sacred 
Writ informs us that that planet was made one day later than the very cows. 
Mr. Stunner also considered that story about the Roman goose only a historical 
metaphor. We know how given the ancients were to figurative language. They 
spoke of the god Pan when nature was meant, for no other reason than that 
they considered it a base sin if they called it otherwise. They spoke in serious 
tone of Ceres when they saw nothing. Now Mr.S8. considered any man who 
believed in such a real animal as a goose having cackled on the Capitoline, as him- 
selfa goose. He wondered the speaker had not declaimed standing on one foot. 
Mr. 8. closed with the following eloquent peroration: ‘‘ While the orbs of flying 
spheres speed through immensity to ceaseless harmony enchained, rolling their 
glad poeans of endless joy, over the unborn area of space illimitable, and while 
the vast cerrulean blue of mighty infinity longs for finiteness—{we know not how 
long)—while eternal and immutable Truth hurls its swifty arrows of burning 
verity against the citadel of Error—so long shall humanity unite in one shout of 


oration in favor of the superior parental prerogative of incubation over ovicu- 
lation.” 
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Immense applause ensued. Mr. Walrus suddenly ceasing from the loud respira- 
tion that had given proof of his intense absorption in the debate, reopened his eyes 
as the speaker entered on the peroration, and recovering his paper which had 
blown off on the floor, marked down Mr. Stunner for the first prize. 

The next speaker announced was Mr. Longwind Dedcus, of Mount Aramouse. 
His argument was somewhat abstract, but very convincing. He began by taking 
the abnormal condition of oviferous bipedal creation. In its abnormal condition it 
was segregative. In growing years a perceptible need of affiliation would be felt. 
If Barkiss was willing, affiliation would ensue eutitatively, if not forcibly. In 
either case all must accord with Gunther. The disengenuous mind of foul inclined 
to habits of scratching dirt. It had not originally the fiery passion which wasted,— 
in a state of development,—valuable time in brooding over the nest on eggs of 
germless chalk. 

Mr. D. held the yawning mouths of the breathless audience to ceaseless attention 
for seventy-six minutes and four seconds. [Here is an immense hiatus in the 
MSS. of our reporter.] 


The Board of ’68 yield up the archives of the Lit. to the next Board, after two 
more numbers. They ask aspeedy payment of subscriptions, or else they will be 
far behindhand at time of settleraent. 
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